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A magazine that trains both heart and mind 
JANE PALMER, Editor 
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A Word from the Editor 


Christmas time again, and the Spirit of love and joy is 
casting its magic spell over all the world. Handclasps are 
a little warmer, hearts a little truer, lips a little kinder, eyes 
a little brighter, because of the gift of love that God made to 
the world two thousand years ago. “For God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten son.” That Son, Jesus 
Christ, brought His gift of love to us, a love so great that it 
heals all ills, and forgives all sin. 

As Christmas Day draws near, each one is seeking the 
Christmas spirit. If you are not sure what the Christmas 
spirit is, or how to find it, read “Christmas Is Coming,” “The 
Nicest Feeling in the World,” and “The Spartans’ Very Best 
Christmas.” The boys and girls in these stories express the 
Christmas spirit. Perhaps their experiences will help you 
to find it, too, and when you have found it you will express it, as 
they did, by making some one else happy. 

December WEE WISDOM comes to you filled with the love 
and best wishes of its editors for a merry, merry Christmas. 
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My Christmas tree is gay with light, 
All red and green and silver-white; 
I love to see it all aglow, 

With presents piled in heaps below, 
While star dust sparkles everywhere 
And spicy odors fill the air. 


The candles on the window sill 

Shine forth their message of good will 
On holly wreath and mistletoe, 

While merry feet run to and fro, 

And hearts are glad and eyes are bright 
Upon this jolly, festive night. 


Oh, Christmas is for happiness, 
For sharing and unselfishness; 
A time to celebrate with joy 


The birthday of a Baby Boy. 


ETHEL Re CLINE? 
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By ADELE 


The north wind whistled the good 
news as it rushed down the river. 
in spite of its hurry it could not 
keep warm, but grew colder and 
colder. 

‘‘Christmas is coming,’’ whis- 
pered the feathery snowflakes. 
‘They zigzagged crazily in the frosty 
air before nestling to sleep on roofs 
and fence posts. 

‘‘Christmas is coming—is com- 
ing,’’ shouted the gay windows of 
the shops all along Main Street. 

Miss Lacy’s store window 
shouted it loudest of all. Its 
lights were the most daz- 
zling; the little star on its 
Christmas tree shone the 
brightest, and its Santa 
Claus was by far the round- 
est and the jolliest. 


Will Mayne stood on the 
snowy walk listening to the 
little shop’s cheery song. He 
thrust his hands down deep 
into his pockets to keep them 
warm and he kicked his toes 
against the bricks below the 
window, because his feet 
were beginning to feel like 
stumps in his shoes. 

Of course Will knew that 
Christmas was coming, but 
he liked to hear the 
windows sing about 


it; so he pressed his frost 
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Christmas Is Coming 


BRAIDWOOD 


He peered through a 
little round hole in the 


nose against the cold glass, and 
peered through a little round hole 
where someone had melted the frost. 
He could see all the toys inside— 
guns, sleds, skates. 

Will scarcely looked at them. 

He was thinking, ‘‘Suppose Miss 
Lacy should open the door and say, 
‘Come in, Will. You may pick out 
whatever you would like most of 
Then he laughed out loud. 
‘*Wouldn’t the boys call me a 
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sissy, though? Just 
suppose some of 
them happened 
along and saw me 
come out of the 
store carrying that 
big doll that is sit- 
ting there under 
the Christmas 
tree? That’s exact- 
ly what I’d take, 
just the same. Anne has been 
talking about a new doll for 
the last month; and last night 
I heard her erying, poor Sis, 
just because Mother said, ‘I wish 
you would not set your heart 
on a doll, Anne. I am afraid 
none will come to our house this 
year.’ ”’ 

The Maynes lived in one of the 
most beautiful houses on High 
Street, although every home looked 
beautiful now, with its snowy dec- 
orations. 

Nevertheless one cannot buy a 
doll without money, no matter how 
fine a house he may live in—and 
Will had no money. He could not 
even ask his father for any. His 
parents had said things at home 
(after Anne was in bed) that told 
Will that his father had no money 
to spare. 

A sudden strong gust of wind 
lifted a paper from the street and 
slapped it against the window above 
Will’s head. It fluttered down 
and wedged itself between his eyes 
and the round hole in the frost 


“Why can’t I go 
with you?” 
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through which he had been watch- 
ing the blue-eyed doll. 

As Will pulled the paper away, 
he gasped. 3 

For a moment he thought the doll 
must have stepped out of the 
window onto the paper in his hand. 
Her picture stood, stiff and 
straight, on the printed page; and 
just below her little slippered feet 
Will read the words: 


BIG OFFER 
To “Live-wire” Boys and Girls 
This beautiful doll given away, ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just send in ten one-year subscrip- 
tions to this magazine, and we will send 
the doll to your address, postpaid. 


Will jammed the paper into his 
pocket and started for home on a 
run. 

To Will it seemed that Anne’s 
bedtime would never come. When 


“Am I a ‘live wire,’ Dad?” 
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inally she went upstairs, Will 

‘ushed to his father. ‘‘Am [I a ‘live 

vire,’ Dad?’’ he asked eagerly. 
Mr. Mayne laughed. 


‘‘Sometimes I have thought that 
vou were almost too much so, but I 
vever wanted you to be any other 
way. Why?’ 

Will pulled the paper from his 
pocket and handed it to his father. 

‘“*Tf what you say is true, I should 
be enough of a live wire to sell ten 
of these subscriptions in time to get 
ihat doll for Anne by Christmas, 
don’t you think ?”’ 

His father smoothed the paper 
thoughtfully. 

‘‘T don’t know. ‘Things are 
pretty hard to sell nowadays. But 
try it, Son. It all depends on how 
hard you try. If you succeed, Anne 
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will be the hap- 
piest little girl 
in town on 
Christmas morn- 
ing. You know 
that.”’ 

Anne, herself, 
however, made 
Will wonder 
sometimes if it 
was worth while 
for him to try. 
Even the women who said, ‘‘No, I 
don’t want to buy anything,’’ and 
shut the door quickly in his face 
did not worry Will so much as his 
sister did. 

Every evening after school he 
hurried home to leave his books, and 
then tried to slip out of the house 
without Anne’s seeing him. 

The plan never worked. Anne 
was always on hand. 

‘‘Now where are you going to- 
night again, Will?’’ she would be- 
gin. ‘‘You might stay and play 
with me some of the time.”’ 

‘“‘T can’t, really, Anne; not to- 
night.”’ 

‘‘Then take me along. 
can’t I go with you?’’ 

‘*Because you wouldn’t enjoy it. 
You'll have a better time right here 
at home.”’ 

‘‘Well, you don’t seem to think 
you would have a better time at 
home, or you’d stay once in a while. 
I don’t know where you’re going, 
but I know it must be some nice 
place, because you are always so 
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Anne teased to 
know what was in- 
side the box 


anxious to get away. I don’t see 
why Mother lets you go on these 
trips every single night.”’ 

If Anne could have followed Will 
as he trudged up one street and 
down the next until his legs were so 
tired that he sometimes wondered 
if they would ever get him home 
again, she would not have teased to 
go along. 

One night Will came home more 
tired than ever, but happier than 
he had ever been in all his life. 

After that night he did not go on 
any more ‘“‘trips.”’ 

On the day before Christmas the 
postman brought a long box, which 
Mrs. Mayne put away without say- 
ing a word. 

Anne teased and teased to know 
where it was put and what was in- 
side it. She was cross with Will 
because he only smiled and said 
nothing. 

‘*Tt’s no use your pretending that 
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you don’t care,’’ she said. ‘‘I know 
you’re just as anxious about it as 
IT am, but I always have to do all 
the coaxing.”’ 
‘“You don’t have to coax, you 
just like to. Get your hat and coat, 
and if Mother will let us we’ll go 
downtown to see the windows.”’ 


is a good idea,’ Mrs. 
Mayne said in a relieved tone. 
‘*Here’s a dime. We cannot have 
very much this year, but you may 
buy two candy canes at Brock’s. Do 
not be gone too long. It is dark 
already.”’ 

Anne went flying upstairs. She 
hunted in first one drawer and then 
in another for her mittens. 

Will was very good to her, she 
thought. She wished he might have 
a pair of ice skates for Christmas. 
He had not said a word about them 
to any one except her. Skates were 
the only thing he wanted, but he had 
made her promise not to tell Mother 
or Daddy. 

As she pushed aside a pile of 
handkerchiefs in search of the mit- 
tens, her dime bank rolled from un- 
der them. A glad light came into 
Anne’s eyes. She pushed the bank 
down into her coat pocket as far as 
it would go. 

The air was so cold outside tha: 
the snow squeaked with every step 
Will twisted his heels to prolon: 
the sound, but Anne snuggled he: 
hand closer within his. The squeak 
ing sounded to her like mice ove: 
the barn rafters. It made quee: 
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shivers race up her back and down 
again. 

‘““Let’s go to Miss Lacy’s,’’ Anne 
vegged. ‘‘She has the most beauti- 
ful doll.”’ 

When they stood in front of the 
vindow in which the doll still sat, 
Anne said, ‘‘ Do you know what I’d 
call her if she were mine? I’d eall 
uer Gwendolyn. Don’t you think 
she looks as if her name should be 
Gwendolyn ?”’ 

Will looked at the doll critically. 
That afternoon Mrs. Mayne had 
taken him upstairs and he had 
opened the long box that the post- 
man had brought. Now as he looked 
Gwendolyn over he decided that she 
was not one bit lovelier than the 
doll in the box at home. But 
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inside was another doll, a twin 
sister to Gwendolyn. 

‘‘How—how much is that doll,’’ 
Anne stammered. 

‘*Two dollars—dressed just as she 
is,’ Miss Lucy answered, busily 
tying up packages for another cus- 
tomer. 

Anne turned her back on the doll 
counter. 

She wanted to think, and she 
could not think clearly with that 
lovely doll’s blue eyes looking 
straight into hers. 

Her own blue eyes opened wider, 


take the 
skates.” 


he did not want to discuss 
dolls with Anne. The secret 
he had been keeping from 
her had grown bigger and 
bigger inside him. He was 
afraid it might pop out be- 
fore he realized it. So he 
said, ‘‘Come on. Let’s go 
over to the Kandy Kitchen.”’ 


“Oh, Will, why can’t you 


the canes by yourself and I 
promise to be satisfied. I’m 
not nearly through looking 
yet.”’ 

As soon as the obliging 
Will had turned the corner, 
Anne slipped into the store. 

She fully meant to buy a 
pair of ice skates; but just 
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Will, too, heard the stars singing 


for when she had turned away from 
the dolls she had brought herself 
face to face with a shelf filled with 
boys’ skates. 

How the runners shone! 

They seemed to cry out to Anne, 
‘‘Can’t you just see us take Will 
scudding over the ice on the river ?”’ 

Anne’s voice did not sound like 
her own at all when she asked Miss 
Lacy the price of the skates. 

‘They are two dollars, also, dear. 
Maybe I can help you find some- 
thing,’’ Miss Lacy offered kindly. 
‘*How much money do you want to 
spend ?”’ 

‘“Two dollars,’’ Anne said slowly, 
‘‘and I’ll take the skates. The 
money is in my bank, but you’ll 
have to take it to the big bank to 
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get it out. They’ll unlock it.”’ 

She laid the little round bank 
in Miss Lacy’s hand. 

‘“‘T can’t take the skates with 
me because Will would see them. 
Could—could you send them to- 
night ?”’ 

“‘Of course I can. I’ll bring 
them myself when I close the 
store,’? Miss Lacy promised. 
‘You are very sure you want 
them, Anne 

Before Anne could reply, 
Will opened the door. 

Miss Lacy’s hand closed over 
the bank, hiding it from view. 

along, Sis,’’ Will 
called, ‘‘we’ll have to be going 
home. You must have seen ev- 
erything by now.” 

Anne walked slowly out of the toy 
shop. She pulled Will over to the 
window for one last look at Gwen- 
dolyn. 

‘* Would you rather have her than 
anything else in the world?’’ asked 
Will. 

‘*No,’’? Anne answered bravely. 
‘If I had wanted her more than 
anything else, I would have bought 
her.”’ 

Will gave his sister a playful 
shove. 

*“You’d have bought her! What 
would you have bought her with ?”’ 

‘The money in my dime bank,”’ 
Anne said. 

you wouldn’t! not really, 
Anne? All those precious dimes 
(Please turn to page 44) 
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| id WAS the day before Christmas. Ev- 
ery one was busy and excited; that 
is, every one but Betty Lou. She could 
not find anything that she wanted to do. 
She was tired of playing with her dolls. 
All her crayolas were lost or broken, 
so that she could not draw. 

Elsie, Betty Lou’s ten-year-old sister, 
came skipping into the room, her face 
aglow with happiness and her apron 
bundled around the “secrets” she was 
working on. 

“Isn’t Christmas fun?” she cried. 
“T’m just bubbling over with the Christ- 
mas spirit this year.” 

“The Christmas spirit!” said Betty 
Lou. “What is the Christmas spirit?” 

“Oh!” laughed Elsie. ‘You know, it’s 
the happy feeling you have in your heart 
around Christmas time. It’s the very 
nicest feeling in the world.” Then she 
hurried away to work on her secrets, 
leaving Betty Lou as puzzled as ever. 

The Christmas spirit! the Christmas 
spirit! Every one was 
talking about it, but no 
one would tell Betty Lou 
how she could get it. The 
Christmas spirit must be 
what made every one’s 
face so shining these 
days, but Betty Lou’s 
face did not feel shining. 
She thought it unfair 
that no one would tell 
her how to get that 
nicest feeling in the 
world. 

She pushed her toys 
away and sighed as 
she arose. “If no one 
will tell me where to 
find the Christmas 
spirit, ll just go out 
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The Nicest Feeling in the World 


By Doris GARST 


and find it myself,” she said grumpily. 

First, she went to the kitchen. Nora, 
the cook, was bustling around, hum- 
ming as she worked. The warm air 
was fragrant with spicy cookies and 
sage dressing. The cranberries cook- 
ing on the stove were popping merrily. 

“Will you tell me, please,” asked 
Betty Lou politely, “where I can find 
the Christmas spirit?” 

Nora stopped humming and looked 
at Betty Lou in surprise. “Haven’t you 
got it?” she cried. 

“No,” said Betty Lou. “I don’t know 
where to find it. No one will tell me.” 

“No one can tell you,” Nora replied. ~ 
“It’s something you have to find for 


“Will you tell me, 
please, where I 
can find the 
Christmas 
spirit?” 
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yourself. But you’ll know when you 
have it. It’s the nicest feeling in the 
world.” Then she went on humming 
and working. 

Betty Lou sighed and went to put on 
her overshoes and her warm coat and 
hat. She did not know which of her 
three pairs of mittens to put on, but 
she finally decided on the gray woolly 
ones because they were warmest. 

Then she went out into the crisp win- 
ter air. If no one at home would tell 
her where to find the Christmas spirit, 
she would look for it away from home. 

She scrunch-scrunched through the 
snow until she came to the corner on 
which one of Santa Claus’s helpers, 
dressed in a red suit, was standing be- 
side a big iron kettle hung between three 
poles. He was clanging a bell. 

Betty Lou hurried towards him. Sure- 
ly he could tell her where to find the 
Christmas spirit. She looked up at him. 

“Please, Mr. Santa Claus man,” she 
said, “will you tell me where I can find 
the Christmas spirit?” 

He looked at her in surprise. 
it’s everywhere,” he said. 

“Here?” 

“Yes, right here,” he replied, and 
went on clanging his bell as though he 
had forgotten her. 

Betty Lou looked around. She could 
not see the Christmas spirit. Maybe 
he meant that it was in the iron kettle. 
She stepped over and looked into it. 
There was quite a pile of coins in the 
bottom of the kettle, and busy people 
hurrying by took time to throw in more 
coins which went cling-clang in tune 
with the bell. 

“Oo-00!” said Betty Lou. “I wish I 
had all that money. Then I could get 
the Christmas spirit.” 

“What would you do,” asked the 
Santa Claus man, “if you had all that 
money ?” 

“Oh, I’d buy a new doll and a set 
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of paints and some doll dishes and an 
electric stove, and—lots of things.” 

The Santa Claus man looked at her 
sadly. “I see,” he said slowly, “that 
you have a long way to go before you 
find the Christmas spirit.” Then he 
looked away again and went on clanging 
his bell. 

Betty Lou was more puzzled than 
ever. What did he mean? First he 
said that the Christmas spirit was right 
there, then he said that she would have 
to go a long way before she found it. 
Big people were queer. There was no 
understanding them at times. The 
Santa Claus man was looking away as 
though he did not intend to explain any- 
thing else, and Betty Lou thought that 
if she had a long way to go she had 
better be starting; so she scrunched off 
down the street. 

She stopped before the toy-shop win- 
dow. Again she wished that she had 
all the money that was in the big iron 


Outside Betty Lou saw a little girl gazing 
wistfully into the toy-shop window 
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n <ettle. She wanted many things and 

she wanted them badly. Maybe this 
r vanting-things feeling was the Christ- 
t aas spirit. It might be; but no, surely 
u not. Every one said the Christmas spirit 
e was the nicest feeling in the world. This 
4 vanting-things feeling was not very 


nice. It was an unhappy feeling. 
n She noticed a beautiful water color 
e set in the center of the window display. 
t How she wanted that set! She had 
e never had a real one. This one had not 


a only paints of every shade, but crayons 
0 also, and pictures to color. 
e “If only I could have that paint set,” 
S she said to herself, “I am sure I’d get 
T= the Christmas spirit.” 
t Then Betty Lou gave a happy cry. 
d Maybe she could get the paint set. She 
ff still had some of her Christmas money 
left. Perhaps it was enough. She hur- 
1- ried into the shop and asked the store- 
da keeper how much the set was. He told 
n her; and she poured her pennies and 


nickels and dimes from her little bag 
out onto the counter, and he counted 
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them. She lacked two pennies of hav- 
ing enough. 

“That’s all right,” the smiling store- 
keeper told her. “I'll let you take it, 
anyway,” and he wrapped it up for her. 
“T suppose you’re going to make some 
little friend happy with this,” he said as 
he handed the package to her. 

“It’s for me,” said Betty Lou. 

The smile faded from the storekeep- 
er’s face. Betty Lou was afraid that he 
might change his mind about letting her 
have the set for two cents less than the 
regular price, since he knew she was 
buying it for herself. She hurried out. 

Outside she saw a little girl gazing 
wistfully into the toy-shop window. 
Betty Lou knew who the little girl was. 
She was Jean, who called for and de- 
livered the washing at Betty Lou’s 
house. Jean was holding the tongue of 
her little delivery wagon. She had no 
mittens, and her hands were chapped. 

Something happened to Betty Lou, 
when she noticed the wistful look on 
Jean’s face as she gazed at the toys. 

Betty Lou crept up behind Jean and 
put the water color set in the wagon. 
Then Betty Lou noticed Jean’s cold, red 
hands and pulled off her own warm gray 
mittens and put them with the package. 

Then she ran towards home as fast 
as she could. At the corner she stopped 
long enough to watch Jean discover the 
package in happy surprise. As Betty 
Lou ran again towards home her heart 
swelled and swelled as though it were a 
balloon being blown up, and there was a 
nice warm feeling all over her. It was 
quite the nicest feeling she had ever had. 

She burst into the living room. 

“Why!” cried her mother. “See how 
bright and shining Betty Lou’s eyes are! 
What makes you look so happy, dear?” 

“T’ve found the Christmas spirit! I’ve 
found the Christmas spirit!” cried Betty 
Lou, clapping her hands. “It’s the nic- 
est feeling in the world.” 
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STAMP 
ILECTO 


Thy Charles R: Strot 3 


“Peace on earth, good will to men” 
is the spirit of the Christmas season; 
and the spirit of peace is pictured on 
the stamps of many nations. 

If we learn the lessons that we find 
on our stamps, we shall never take part 
in another war. The world need only 
study the picture on the “Orphans-of- 
the-War” stamp issue of France in or- 
der to keep from ever wanting to fight 
again. 

One of the stamps is shown on this 
page. It pictures a little boy and girl 
whose father has been killed in the war. 
Certainly no one would help to make 
war if he could foresee the many chil- 
dren that would be made orphans by 
such unnecessary taking of lives. 

When the World War finally ended, a 
great many countries issued stamps to 
cemmemorate the _ event, 
but, sad to relate, only a few 
of them were “peace” 
stamps. The rest were 
“victory” stamps, printed 
because the country had 
helped win the war 
rather than because 
peace had come 
again. 

Japan and Switz- 
erland made peace 
the subject of two 
very artistic sets of 
stamps. Japan’s issue was one 
of four stamps, showing the 
dove of peace sitting on an 
olive branch. Switzerland had 
on her three stamps various 
pictures symbolic of peace. The 
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one from that set which is here pictured 
shows the figure of Peace going forth 
with an olive branch in her hand. 

Switzerland has always been in favor 
of peace. She took no part in the World 
War, and Geneva, her chief city, has 
often been the scene of meetings be- 
tween the nations in their efforts to se- 
cure peace. The latest of these meetings, 
the International Disarmament Confer- 
ence, was commemorated by a set of 
Swiss stamps. As you see from the 
picture, the stamp shows a dove of peace 
sitting on a broken sword and holding 
an olive branch in its mouth. 

The latest postal paper with peace 
as its subject came from France in 
1932. It shows Peace as a white-robed 
lady holding an olive branch. 

We hope that when you shall have 
become the leaders of our 
great nation, you will see to 
it that there are no reasons 
for issuing stamps for war 
orphans. We trust that all 
the peace stamps that have 

been issued will 
have done some 
good by then. 


Several WEE WISs- 

DOM readers have 

asked if the Christ- 

mas seals issued at 

this time each year 

are of any value to stamp col- 
lectors. One of these seals 
the one for 1930, is here illus- 
trated. Stamps of this kind 
have no value as_ postage 


(Please turn to page 44) 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS TOLD BEFORE 

Nancy Lee Terry with her family and 
Patricia, her lovely Paris doll, have come 
to live at Pinecrest, a great white house 
on a small green hill in a little suburban 
village. Nancy Lee goes to Mr. Betts’s 
village market with Girda, the cook, and 
is surprised when Girda walks out of the 
store without paying for her groceries. 
Girda explains that she has charged them 
to Nancy Lee’s father. Nancy Lee decides 
that charge it must be a new kind of game, 
and decides that she will play it the next 
time she passes Mr. Betts’s store. On the 
way home after the first day of school, 
Nancy Lee stops at Mr. Betts’s store and 
orders two Eskimo pies, one for herself and 
one for her friend Dorcas. She tells Mr. 
Betts to charge them to her daddy, and that 
it will be all right with him. After that it 
is easy for Nancy Lee to stop at the store 
before and after school to buy candy for 
her ever-increasing group of friends. When 
Daddy Terry receives his bill from Mr. 
Betts, he tells Nancy Lee that she has 
tangled her account with his. He explains 
that it was not right for her to charge 
things on his account without his permis- 
sion. He says that to finish her little game 
of charge it fairly she must pay for the 
candy she has charged. Daddy Terry hands 
her Mr. Betts’s bill for three dollars and 
says that he is sure she can think of some 
way to pay her bill. 


Part III 


i ee DOOR of Daddy’s study closed. 
Nancy Lee stood alone in the big 
hall with her problem. Just how was she 
to go about finishing the game fairly? 
She must finish it fairly, of that she 
was sure. She made her way slowly up 
the long stairs to her bedroom, Mr. 
Eetts’s smooth white bill in her hand, 
the bill that said Nancy Lee Terry owed 
Mr. Betts three whole dollars. As she 


climbed the long stairs, her footsteps 
seemed to say: Finish the game fairly! 


Finish the game fairly! Daddy had 
said, “You are a healthy, active, wide- 
awake little girl; I am sure that you 
can think of a way to finish the game 
fairly.”” Daddy was counting on her to 
find a way. She must find a way. 
When she opened her door, she caught 
sight instantly of Patricia, smiling at 
her expectantly, as though waiting to 
hear the news of the day. Since she 
was a house doll and too fine to go out, 
Patricia’s only way of hearing the best 
bits of news was from the lips of Nancy 
Lee. But today the little girl dropped 
her eyes before the serene gaze of Pa- 
tricia. Somehow she could not bring 
herself to tell about the smooth, white 
bill. So, keeping her eyes turned away 
from the beautiful Paris doll who had 
shared so many of her secrets, Nancy 
Lee crossed the room and sat near the 
double windows. Looking out over the 
gentle slopes of Pinecrest, she tried to 
think of a plan to finish the game fairly. 
Suddenly she remembered that Dorcas 
earned ten cents every day by sorting 
milk bottles. “But my daddy isn’t a 
dairyman, and I have no bottles to sort,” 
said Nancy Lee to herself. Then she 
thought of Tobey’s store and the sign: 
“We Buy Anything You Want to Sell’ 
The very thing! Nancy Lee had a 
great number of old toys in a chest in 
the attic. Mother was intending to have 
them mended and painted and then sent 
to the Charity Home. Surely, Mother 
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Nancy Lee found nothing that was 
worth selling 


would be willing for her to sell one toy 
to Tobey’s for the purpose of making 
things right with Mr. Betts. The little 
girl hurried to the attic. The old chest, 
filled with toys, which had known better 
and brighter days, stood near a window. 
Clarabelle, and old doll, smiled a bit 
rakishly over the edge of the chest. Poor 
Clarabelle had fallen into the surf last 
summer, and had been dried too hastily 
in the sun. Her painted cheeks were 
no longer beautiful. Since her fall, 
Clarabelle’s eyes had had a most dis- 
turbing way of gazing at the ceiling. 
Looking as she did, it was doubtful 
whether poor Clarabelle was worth 
three dollars. There were other dolls 
—dolls that baby cousin Jack had mis- 
treated on his visits to the Terry’s until 
they looked not at all like their former 
fair selves. One could not hope to sell 
them, even at Tobey’s dingy little store. 

The ukulele had lost two strings, and 
the little dresser, the doll carriage, and 
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the tiny piano had been broken 
and twisted in the move to Pine- 
crest. Nancy Lee rummaged 
hopefully to the very bottom of 
the chest, but found nothing that 
was worth selling. Her eyes 
blurred with tears as she gazed out of 
the grilled attic window, wondering 
what to do next. Far below she saw 
Petsie, her new Shetland pony, feeding 
on the sweet clover back of Pinecrest. 
Petsie, she felt, was worth his weight in 
pure gold, but she could not sell her 
pony, her real, live Petsie—not for 
anything! There must be some other 
way to finish the game fairly. 

She went downstairs on slow feet, 
stopping at Grandma’s door. It was al- 
ways a comfort to talk to her sweet, 
white-haired little grandma. Today 
Nancy Lee found her making a lavender 
comforter and tying it with tiny pink 
butterfly bows. Suddenly she knew that 
here was the thing for her to do—to 
help Grandma! Only yesterday, Grand- 
ma had said that she had four more 
comforters to make before Christmas. 
Perhaps she, Nancy Lee, could earn ten 
cents a day as Dorcas did. The next 
moment she was leaning against Grand- 
ma’s comforting shoulder, telling about 
her problem. 


“Indeed you may help me,” Grandma 
assured the little girl, after she had 
heard the whole story. “I shall be glad 


to pay you ten cents a day for helping 


me a little every afternoon.” 

It was all settled. The way had been 
opened. Nancy Lee, kissing Grandma 
on both cheeks, hurried to her room to 
tell Patricia. But halfway down the 
hall a most disturbing and unhappy 
thought seized her. The thought was 
quite like a statement in arithmetic 
which said: “At ten cents a day, it will! 
take thirty days to make three dollars. 
Thirty days! But Mr. Betts must be 
paid at once, Nancy Lee told herself, if 
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she wished to finish up the game the 
fairest way of all. Had he not served 
her at once when she had gone to his 
store for candy? 

So, after all, everything was not set- 
‘led. There was still more planning to 
be done, a better way to be found! She 
stood alone in the dim hall, looking small 
and discouraged. Oh, what was she to 
do now? It was hard to plan it out, 
all by herself. Suddenly she remembered 
what Grandma and Mother had so often 
told her, that God was her help in every 
need. Perhaps if she were real still and 
listened, He would tell her the way, the 
best way, to finish the game fairly. So 
she listened and listened and listened, 
standing there alone in the dim hall, 
with the late afternoon shadows falling 
across Pinecrest. 

After a little while the answer came 
very clearly, like a small voice speak- 
ing out of her heart. But, oh dear, she 
could not do as the small voice sug- 
gested. She could not, could not! But 
she must! 

She hurried to her room and, lifting 
Patricia from her silken 
cushion, folded her tender- 
ly to her heart. 


“Dearest,” she  whis- 
pered, “Nancy Lee’s going 
to take you on a strange 
journey. Please—don’t mind too much, 
because maybe—maybe you can come 
back again to stay for always.” 

In answer Patricia smiled her sweet- 
est, and Nancy Lee fancied that the 
arch little feather on her hat nodded in 
approval. Before she could change the 
new plan, the little girl made a bundle 
of the beautiful Patricia, who was a 
house doll and who had never 
done anything but sit on a silken 
cushion and be waited upon like 
a lady of high degree. Nancy 
Lee wrapped her in soft tissue 
paper and laid her in a box. As 
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“Indeed you may 


help me,” Grand- 
ma assured her 
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the sun hung like a red-gold spangle in 
the west, she hurried with the box down 
the winding road to Tobey’s store. 

Just inside Tobey’s store, Nancy Lee 
met the same dingy little man that had 
smiled and nodded to her on her first 
trip to the village five weeks before. 
He smiled at her now in such a hearten- 
ing, friendly way that Nancy Lee smiled 
back again in spite of the swift beating 
of her heart. 

“Good afternoon to you, little miss,” 
said the man. 

“Good—good afternoon to you,” an- 
swered Nancy Lee in a small voice. “Are 
—are you Mr. Tobey?” 

“That’s my name,” said the dingy 
little man. 

Then, before she knew it, Nancy Lee 
was telling the friendly, smiling Mr. 
Tobey the same story that she had told, 
a half hour before, leaning against 
Grandma’s comforting shoulder. 

“So you want to sell your dolly for 
three round dollars in cash. Is that it, 
my dear?” asked Mr. Tobey, after hav- 
ing listened carefully to every word of 
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“who had always been treated 
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Nancy Lee’s story. He smiled at her. 

“Yes,” answered Nancy Lee, “but I 
want to buy her back again for more 
than three dollars, if—if you could keep 
her for me until—until I’ve earned the 
money.” She opened the box and pulled 
back the paper. There lay the smiling 
Patricia, pretty and dainty enough for 
a princess. 

“She’s a very fine young lady. I 
can’t see that I’d lose on the deal,” said 
little Mr. Tobey, as he lifted the doll 
gently from the box. “I'll just set her 
up here on the shelf betwixt this coal 
scuttle and this bit of stove pipe. She’ll 
give tone to the place, she will.” 


Indeed she did give tone to the place. 
She shone like a lustrous flower in her 
dim corner. Tears sprang to Nancy 
Lee’s eyes. 

“Mr. Tobey—may—may I hold her 
once more for just a minute?” 


Little Mr. Tobey, with a soft glow 
in his eyes, lifted Patricia from her 
perch and laid her in Nancy Lee’s arms. 
The little girl kissed the doll tenderly 
on both cheeks, saying in a low voice: 

“Don’t you go until I come for you, 
will you, dearest?” 

“You’re great friends, aren’t you?” 
asked Mr. Tobey. How kind and un- 
derstanding was this Mr. Tobey of the 
dingy little store! 

“Oh, yes, we are great friends,” an- 
swered Nancy Lee. “You see, Patricia 
really belongs to me, so I’m sure she 
would not like being on sale, like your 
other things.” 

“T’ll just set this wash boiler up in 
front of her, so that no one can see her 
and try to buy her.” 

A wash boiler! 

So Patricia, the Paris doll, 


like a lady of high degree, now 
sat on a shelf of a secondhand 
store. She was smiling sweetly 
like the lady she was. 
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Mr. Tobey handed Nancy Lee three 
crisp dollar bills. She thanked him and 
ran with them to Mr. Betts’s store. As 
she passed the bills over the counter 
to the smiling Mr. Betts, she knew that, 
in part at least, she had finished the 
game fairly. 

“That’s a fine little maidy!” said Mr. 
Betts, as he took the money. “Just one 
moment, and I will give you a receipt.” 
He wrote on a piece of paper and handed 
it to Nancy Lee. It read: 

“Received of Nancy Lee Terry—$3.00 

—Harry E. Betts.” 

Nancy Lee flushed happily. How 
proud, how happy, how important she 
felt! She had paid her bill, just like 
a grown-up! 

But the game was not yet fully played, 
for Patricia was still to be won back. 
Mr. Tobey was still to be paid. 

The month went by on slow feet. One 
crisp morning Nancy Lee discovered a 
new sign in Mr. Tobey’s window. It 
was pasted right on the windowpane. 
It said: 

Keep Smiling! 
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Nancy Lee looked thoughtfully at the 
sign. Keep Smiling! It was hard to 
keep smiling when she knew that her 
precious Patricia, who had known only 
sheltered living, was sitting on a dusty 
shelf with a coal scuttle to the right of 
her, a stove pipe to the left of her, and 
a wash boiler in front of her. That was 
not a thought to make Nancy Lee smile, 
jut she tried bravely. 

Every day, going to and from school 
with faithful little Dorcas, Nancy Lee 
saw Mr. Tobey standing in the doorway. 
He always nodded and smiled at her as 
if he meant to say, “We have a secret, 
haven’t we?’ Sometimes Nancy Lee 
would stop and whisper, “Is she all 
right?” And Mr. Tobey would always 
say, “The child is doing nicely; she’s 
not a bit of trouble.” 

One morning Nancy Lee awoke to find 
that Jack Frost had been about in the 
night, and had painted her windows 
with snow scenes. The great red-eyed 


“Tl just set this wash boiler up in front of 
her, so that no one can see her and try 
to buy her.” 
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furnace in the basement was blowing 
his warm breath through the white 
house, making every room warm and 
balmy as a May morning, but what of 
poor Patricia? How cold she must be 
in Tobey’s store, where there was no 
furnace, no cozy fireplace! Nancy Lee 
left for school earlier than usual that 
cold and frosty morning. In the pocket 
of her coat she carried a woolen muf- 
fler. She pressed it into Mr. Tobey’s 
hand. 

“Please, Mr. Tobey, Patricia has on 
only her lace dress. Would—would you 
mind wrapping her up?” 

“A good thought,” agreed Mr. Tobey. 
“It’s as cold as Greenland in here.” He 
moved the wash boiler and took the doll 
from the shelf. ‘Perhaps you’d like to 
wrap her up yourself, little miss,” he 
suggested. How gentle, how kind, and 
how understanding was this keeper of 
the secondhand store! 

“Oh, I should just love to!” cried 
Nancy Lee, catching the doll to her 
heart. Patricia’s rose-petal cheeks were 
cold as snowflakes. “Dearest, dearest,’ 
whispered Nancy Lee, kissing her. She 
wrapped the doll from her eyelashes to 

her toes in the cozy muffler. “Perhaps 

you’ll soon be coming home,” the little 
girl whispered, as she handed the doll 
back to Mr. Tobey. 

Day by day the month wore on. Ev- 
ery afternoon Nancy Lee helped with 
the tying of tiny bows. 

Mother, who also knew the story of 
the white bill and of Patricia, had 
thought of a way by which Nancy Lee 
could earn extra dimes. So every few 

days Nancy Lee brought fresh 
flowers into the living room and 
library, for even yet a few shel- 
tered chrysanthemumsand asters 
were blooming. A busy little 
girl was Nancy Lee, but she was 
happy, for she knew that as the 
days passed she was finishing 
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her game fairly. 
She was never too 
busy to ride Petsie 
for a half hour, and 
each day she peeped 
into the three secret 
places which she 
had discovered in 
the green glades 
back of Pinecrest. 
But oh, she missed 
Patricia! Now, no 
smiling Patricia sat 
on the silken cush- 
ion waiting to hear 
the best bits of 
news. No smiling 
Patricia lay beside 
her at night in the 
still dark of her 
room. It was hard 
to keep smiling. 
One night the 
north wind pushed 
its hard fists against 
the windows of the 
white house, howling for entrance. 
Nancy Lee stopped at Tobey’s store on 
the way to school next morning and 
asked: 
“Did she mind the wind last night?” 
“She didn’t mind it one mite, and I 
doubt if she’d have mentioned it if she 
had. She’s easy to please, for all her 
fine feathers!” declared Mr. Tobey, look- 
ing at Nancy Lee with twinkling eyes. 
One frosty Saturday morning Nancy 
Lee counted her dimes and found that 
she had, not only three dollars in dimes, 
but forty cents besides. The forty cents 
would make a tiny profit for Mr. Tobey, 
for keeping Patricia. It would be like 
rent for letting Patricia sit on the shelf. 
Nancy Lee slid the jingling coins into 
her hand bag, and ran down the wind- 
ing road to Mr. Tobey’s. She was quite 
out of breath, but her eyes were shining 
as she poured the money into Mr. 


She ran down the winding road to 
Mr. Tobey’s 
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Tobey’s hands. Mr. 
Tobey counted it, 
exclaiming: 

“Oh, I see that I 
did not lose by the 
deal.” 

“Now may I have 
my Patricia?” asked 
Nancy Lee breath- 
lessly. 

“IT fear shall 
have to give her 
back,” said Mr. 
Tobey, dropping the 
money into his pock- 
et. “She’s a very 
fine little lady; I 
shall miss her.” 
Very carefully he 
lifted down the 
wash boiler. Now 
he was lifting down 
Patricia. At sight 
of her, Nancy Lee’s 
eyes grew bigger 
and bigger and big- 
ger. Unaccountably, Patricia had be- 
come even more beautiful than before, 
for over her lace gown was a lovely 
little green coat embroidered in gold. 
Over her curls she wore a small golden 
hat. Tiny kid shoes and tan leggings 
finished the costume. 

Nancy Lee caught the doll to her 
heart, crying, “Oh! oh! oh! oh!” as 
though she would never stop. 

“Mr. Tobey, how——‘*” 

“T know something about dolls and 
dolls clothes. I once had a little gir! 
of my own many long, long years ago,” 
answered Mr. Tobey, his eyes mistiny 
with dreams. “I figured that this littl: 
lady might be cold here o’ nights, sc 
when I was in the city last week © 
bought her a winter outfit.” 

“O Mr. Tobey! Mr. Tobey! Than! 
you! Thank you for being so good t 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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The First Christmas The Fairy Playmate 
(Awarded a subscription to Wee Wispom) (Awarded a subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By ALICE ATHANAS (12 years) By SADIE NELL BLACK 
Washington, D. C. Winter Haven, Fla. 
Long ago, in ancient times, I have a fairy playmate, 
Some shepherds saw a star, Who comes when I’m alone, 
A wondrous star of holy light, And no one else can see him; 


Shining from afar. So I call him all my own. 


The shepherds gazed in wonder He’s such a pleasant playmate, too, 

And then they gazed in fear, We have all kinds of fun, 
A soft white cloud burst open Just romping round and shouting loud, 
And an angel did appear. And laughing as we run. 


“You have no need to fear,” said He, It’s very nice indeed to have 
“For I’ve come to proclaim A playmate all your own, 

That the Lord, our Savior, A little fairy playmate dear, 

Is born in Bethlehem. Who comes when you’re alone. 


“Follow yonder star until : 
It stops above a manger, ; My Garden Treasures 
And when you enter in, you’ll find (Awarded a subscription to Wee Wispom) 
That holy little Stranger.” By JEAN ROUNDS (10 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I found these 


What God Gave In my garden 
(Awarded a guild membership) In the morning early: 
By ARLENE FELKER (12 years) Diamonds on the grass; 
Spokane, Wash. Fairy hammocks, 
Going through life, I daily see Jeweled and pearly. 
A million things God gave to me. 
A million little pleasure thoughts I found these 
To me He gave as forget-me-nots. In my garden 
When the sun was bright: 
He gave me all the birds that sing; Eight golden butterflies, 
The ducks; the little bees on wing; Resting on a flower, 
A rose; a tree to give me shade. With wings fluttering 


A million other things God made. In the warm light. 
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Echo 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By ELSIE JANE MACCLANAHAN 
(13 years) 
Plymouth, Calif. 


Up here in the mountains, 
Each and every day, 
I like to hear my echo. 
In the spring it seems to say: 


Echo, echo, all your friends are true, 

Echo echo, all are true to you. 

All the birds and all the bees, 

All the flowers and all the trees; 

All are here and all will stay, 

Just to make your life more gay. 
Echo, echo. 


And when the spring has come and gone, 
And summer sheds his brightest ray, 
I like to hear my echo then, 
Because it seems to say: 


Echo, echo, all your friends are true, 

Echo, echo, all are true to you. 

All the water; all the shade; 

Quiet games you haven’t played; 

All are waiting here for you, 

Just to show their friendship’s true. 
Echo, echo. 


And when the summer’s passed away, 
And autumn comes to take his stand, 
My echo tells me once again 
Of my true friends on air and land: 


Echo, echo, all are true to you. 

All the trees, now turning red, 

All the kind words you have said, 

All are waiting here today, 

To show you winter’s on his way. 
Echo, echo. 


And when the autumn, too, fades out, 
And winter comes so cold and still, 

I like to hear my echo then, 
From every valley, every hill: 
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Echo, echo, all your friends are true, 
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Echo, echo, all your friends are true, 

Echo, echo, all are true to you. 

All the snow upon the ground, 

All the quietness around, 

All are waiting here today 

To wish you happy New Year’s Day. 
Echo, echo. 


The World's Fair 


(Awarded a guild membership) 


By DoROTHY WELLS (8 years) 
Alhambra, Calif. 


When I went to the Fair, you see, 

The Enchanted Isle appealed to me. 

Ponies, cars, trains, and boats so small 

Were there at the children’s beck and 

call; 

And puppet shows and movies, too. 

Oh, something fine for all to do. 

The magic mountain was a scare, 

As it towered high up in the air. 

I climbed to the top and looked around, 

Then down a tree trunk came with a 
bound. 

A coaster wagon was there to see, 

With baby wagons as cute as could be; 

And “teensy” busses, the Fair’s own 
kind, 

To take to the ones we left behind; 

And when I left, it was a shame, 

The time was so short. Now, who was 
to blame? 


In Fall 
(Awarded a guild membership) 


By Boppy LEE MARTIN (8 years) 
Milo, Mo. 


In fall the trees are bare, 
And sometimes the snow lies deep; 
The rabbits have much more hair, 
And the bears sleep, sleep, sleep. 
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Baby Jesus 


(Awarded a guild membership) 


By Lois LE CRONE (138 years) 
Port Clinton, Ohio 


In the manger lay 
Baby Jesus, 

Sound asleep on the hay, 
Baby Jesus; 

He is the one we love, 

Sent to us from God above, 
Baby Jesus. 


He is near, to Him we pray, 
Baby Jesus; 

He was born on Christmas Day, 
Baby Jesus; 

We all love Him, yes we do, 

He gave us happy Easter, too, 
Baby Jesus. 


Clouds 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By VIRGINIA DIETZ (13 years) 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Some clouds are white and fluffy, 
And others are dull and gray, 
But they are like the weather; 
For they change from day to day. 


The Sunshine 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By VIOLA PEARL BARLOW (9 years) 


Strongfield, Canada. 


I love to watch the sunshine, 
I love to feel the breeze, 

I love to see the little birds 
Singing in the trees. 


I love to see the sunshine 

In the summer days; 
I like to be down at the sea 
And see the great big waves. 
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The Birds’ Farewell 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By SHIRLEY KILFER (12 years) 


Louisville, Ky. 


One day as I was walking, 
I heard a birdie sing, 

“Tis time that we were leaving; 
We’ll see you again in spring.” 


I am so sorry, birdie, 
That you must really go, 
But winter will soon be coming, 
And the ground will be covered with 
snow. 


And as you fly down south, 
With your cute babies three, 

I hope you won’t forget next spring, 
To come and visit me. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Have you had a poem or 
story published in the guild pages? If you 
have not, each month offers you a new op- 
portunity to submit work. We should like 
to publish something from every one of our 
readers. Why not send us your work today? 


All poems and stories submitted for the 
guild pages must be the original effort of 
the child that sends it in. Nothing that 
you have read or heard will be acceptable. 
Each contribution must be accompanied by 
a note from the parents of the child who 
submits it, saying that they know the work 
to be the child’s own original effort. Give 
your full name, age, and address. 

All work should be mailed three months 
in advance of the issue for which it is in- 
tended. February work should reach us be- 
fore the twentieth of November; March 
work, before the twentieth of December. 
Unused material will not be returned. 


The best work submitted each month is 
selected for publication, and a guild mem- 
bership card is given to each child whose 
work is used. To the authors of the best 
three contributions each month free one- 
year subscriptions to WEE WISDOM are 
awarded. 
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Gingerbread Man 


7 By Fayette Mills Couzens 


Oh, the gingerbread man on my Christmas tree 

Is as jolly a fellow as ever you'll see. *A 
He has buttons of currants all down his vest, 

And a grin that is stretched from east to west 

Across his broad face, which is nicely browned: 
And his peppermint eyes are shiny and round. 


He carries a jaunty candy cane, 

And I've suspected, time and again, 
As I've passed by the Christmas tree, 
That he winked a knowing eye at me. 


For he knows that his days on my tree are few, 
And that my mouth’s fairly watering to 
Nibble his spicy fingers and toes, 

And bite off his fat little raisin nose, 

And gobble his hat and the striped cane 


Until not one crumb of him shall remain. 


But still he grins his gingerbread grin, 

And his plump little cheeks stay dimpled in, 
As he looks at me not one bit afraid, 

For that's why gingerbread men are made. 
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Guarding Our Thoughts 


LESSON 10, DECEMBER 3, 1933 


In the lesson for today we are told of 
Paul’s actions while he was teaching the 
Ephesians at Miletus. You will find the 
lesson in Acts 20:17-38. 


Paul had been with the Ephesians 
three years, and the time was very near 
when he was to leave them and return to 
Jerusalem. He had learned to love these 
people, and many of them loved him 
and were sad at the thought of his leav- 
ing them. Paul was sad, too, because he 
knew that without a strong leader they 
would find it hard to live the noble, un- 
selfish lives that the story of Jesus 
Christ’s life taught them they could live. 

Before he was ready to go Paul called 
the Ephesians together and told them to 
take heed unto themselves “and to all 
the flock.” He said that after his de- 
parture wolves would come in and that 
they would not spare the flock. Paul 
meant by this that when he had left the 
Ephesians they would have to watch 
their thoughts and their lives carefully 
to see that no one put into their minds 
false thoughts that would cause them to. 
be selfish, cruel, and untrue to the 
Christlike way they had been living. 

Perhaps the following illustration will 
help you to understand his meaning. 
Just suppose that you and your brothers 
and sisters are the children of an ex- 
plorer who makes long journeys into far 
places. You and your father love one 
another dearly; and with his help you 
have learned to be truthful, unselfish, 
brave, and loyal. He is about to go on 


a journey that will keep him away from 
home a long time. He tells you to take 
heed to yourselves lest the wolves enter 
and harm the flock. He means that you 
are to watch yourselves and to remem- 
ber always to live the upright, honest 
life he has taught you to live. Other 
boys and girls may try to tell you that 
there is more fun to be had by catching 
forbidden rides on trucks, staying away 
from school, copying lessons, taking 
things that do not belong to you, and all 
such things. If you are true to your fa- 
ther, even in his absence you will guard 
yourselves against the wolves of un- 
wholesome thoughts. 
Use this thought this week: 


I let only true thoughts enter my 
mind. 


Paul’s Lesson in Obedience 
LESSON 11, DECEMBER 10, 1933 


The Bible lesson for today is taken 
from Acts 21:15-20. After Paul talked 
with the followers of Christ at Miletus 
he left them and continued his journey 
back to Jerusalem. On the way he 
stopped at Czesarea. While he was 
there a man who was a prophet came 
down from Judea. This prophet, 
Agabus, took Paul’s girdle and bound 
his own feet and hands. Then he said, 
“So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind 
the man that owneth this girdle, anc 
deliver him into the hands of the Gen- 
tiles.” Paul’s friends then begged him not 
to return to Jerusalem. He asked them 
not to feel sad, for he was ready to suf- 
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fer much if need be, in order to do the 
vork that the Father had given him to do. 

The lesson for us in this story is one 
of obedience. 

He went on to Jerusalem and was 
here arrested. Had he been more eager 
o have his own personal comfort than 
1e was to teach the people to know God, 
xe would have taken Agabus’ advice and 
stayed away from Jerusalem. 

There are certain rules of life that 
work out the same way whether they 
are used on big problems or little ones, 
just as rules of arithmetic work out the 
same way regardless of the size of the 
problem. Two times two are four in a 
simple multiplication problem, and two 
times two are still four if it becomes 
necessary to multiply them in the hard- 
est problem in arithmetic. 

Paul’s problem was a big one, but he 
solved it by the rule of obedience, just 
as a boy who has promised to be at home 
at five o’clock and gets interested mean- 
while in a game of baseball, solves his 
problem by obedience when he sees it 
is time for him to go home. The rule is 
the same whether it is used in a little 
problem or a big one. 

To help you to follow the rule this 
week, keep this 
thought. in- mind: 
I am obedient. 


ey 
Learning 
to Listen 


LESSON 12, DE- 
CEMBER 17, 1933 


In our lesson 
last Sunday we 
learned that Paul 
decided to go to 
Jerusalem, al- 
though he knew that 
he would be arrested 
when he reached there. 
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After his arrest he was turned over to 
the Roman officers to be sent back to 
Rome for trial. 

The lesson for today gives the story 
of his trip. You will find the story in 
Acts 27:1, 2, 18-26, 41-44. 

In Paul’s time the trip from Jeru- 
salem to Rome, mostly by boat, was a 
long, difficult, and sometimes dangerous 
journey. They took the second boat at 
Myra. This boat carried two hundred 
and seventy-six persons and a cargo of 
wheat. They sailed slowly many days, 
but the wind kept blowing them to the 
south, and they finally dropped anchor 
at a point off the island of Crete not 
far from Myra, their starting point. 
This was discouraging to the boat own- 
ers, who were eager to deliver the cargo 
of wheat. 

There is a Mind in each of us that 
tells us what to do when we are in trou- 
ble of any kind. Paul had learned to 
listen to this Mind. In this instance he 
was told that it would be wise to spend 
the winter in Crete, rather than try to 
finish the journey. He advised the mas- 
ter of the ship to stay in Crete, but the 
owner of the boat had no confidence in 
Paul’s words and was eager to go on, 
so they started 
again. They met 
with storms. Paul 
again asked God’s 
guidance. This 
time he was told 
that the ship would 
be lost, but that 
the lives of all on 
board would be 


“And a _ little 
child shall lead 
them.” 
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saved. The ship owner was now ready 
to listen to Paul. The storm continued 
and the ship with its cargo of wheat was 
lost, but the work of landing was car- 
ried on under Paul’s directions, and all 
on board were saved. 

The same Mind that directed Paul 
directs us. If we are troubled about 
anything, we can get very quiet and ask 
God to tell us all the things that we 
should know. When we know all that is 
necessary for us to know, we say that 
we have wisdom; when we use that wis- 
dom, we do the right thing at the right 
time. 

A helpful thought for the week is: 

The Mind of God gives me wisdom. 


A Promise of Peace 
LESSON 13, DECEMBER 24, 1933 


All over the Christian world today 
boys and girls, men and women are talk- 


ing about peace. Long, long ago, even be- 
fore Christ came to earth with His mes- 
sage of peace and good will to all men, 
Isaiah, a prophet of Israel, foretold a 
time when peace should rule in the 
hearts of men. You will find this proph- 
ecy in Isaiah 11:1-9. This is a beauti- 
ful prophecy, and our artist has given 
you an idea of its meaning in the picture 
on page 27. Isaiah said that “the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leop- 
ard shall lie down with the kid; and 
the calf and the young lion and the fat- 
ling together; and a little child shall 
lead them.” 


The lesson we are to learn today is 
that a great change must be made be- 
fore people can live at peace with one 
another and with the animal kingdom. 
This change will be made when we let 
love fill our hearts, for where there is 
love there is no fear. No two things 
can occupy the same space at the same 
time, neither can two thoughts be in 
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your mind at the same time. If you 
fill a cup with water, you cannot pour 
vinegar into it without spilling the 
water. If you fill your mind with love, 
you cannot then fill it with hatred and 
fear without losing the love. 

This sounds very simple, but it is a 
rule that must be used if we are to 
bring about peace between men and na- 
tions, and between men and animals. 

You may think that because you are 
still a child you have no part in bring- 
ing about peace. If so, read again the 
last sentence of the prophecy, “and a 
little child shall lead them.” This is 
true because the peace thought must 
grow in our minds before it can cause 
peace in our lives. As children, you 
ean fill your minds so full of thoughts 
of love for others that there will be no 
room for thoughts of hatred and envy 
and jealousy and fear. 

Soon the time will come when you 
will be men and women, and it will be 
your turn to make laws and to carry on 
the work of the world. Then, filled with 
love, you will be able to establish peace 
on earth. 

Let us use the following as our 
thought this Christmas week. 

For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. 


Stories of Paul 
LESSON 14, DECEMBER 31, 1933 


For the last three months our Sunday 
school lessons have been taken from 
stories in the life of Paul. For today’s 
lesson, get out your WEE WISDOMS for 
October and November and read tlie 
Bible lessons again. As you read, tiy 
to fix in mind the splendid qualities cf 
character that Paul showed. 

A helpful thought for the week is: 

God loves me, 
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Marian Pheips ._.- May ELawrence 
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1. Old December’s growing gay, wearing red and green, Dressed up for a_ hol - i- day, 
2. Sunshine smiling from above tells each girl and boy Hearts are full of Christmas love; 
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like a gyp-sy queen. : Hol-ly wreaths and mistletoe, gleaming ev-’ry-where, 
that’s what givesthem joy. Helping oth-er folks to smile is what you and I 
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Find makes Christmas time worth while. That’s the reason why 
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A Gingham Dog and a Calico Cat 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


LL GIRLS like to sew. At least al- 
most all girls do. If there are two 
or three who do not care much for or- 
dinary. sewing, they surely will change 
their minds when they see: 
The gingham dog and the calico cat 
That sit side by side on this little plat. 
The gingham dog and the calico cat 
are easy to make, and by changing the 
size of the patterns you can make toy 
animals for the baby, a watchdog for 
big sister’s room, ,or ornaments for 
Aunt Helen’s dressing table. The ging- 
ham dog that Grandmother played with 
was more realistic than ours and re- 
quired an elaborate pattern; but you can 
make your own pattern for this modern 
dog, and vary the size to suit your taste. 
Use small-figured, fast-color print for 
animals of this size: For a dog measur- 
ing 12 inches, including the tail, you 
will need four pieces of cloth 214 inches 
wide and about 4 inches long, for the 
legs. The feet are made of four covered 
button molds. The 
body is made of two 
pieces, 514 inches 
long, cut as shown 


in the illustration. For the ears you 
will need four ovals, 314 inches long. 
The head is 3 inches long by 214 inches 
wide, and the tail is a straight strip 
about 114 inches wide and 7 inches long 
before it is sewed. Cut the head as near- 
ly like the one in the illustration as you 
can, although it need not be exactly the 
same. 

Fold the leg pieces so that the wrong 
side of the material is out, and sew 
across one end and up the side. Turn 
the pieces right side out, and stuff tightly 
with cotton or soft white rags. Sew up 
the body, leaving a space at one end 
where the head is to be attached, then 
turn, and stuff. Stuff the tail and the 
head in the same way. Now place a 
wooden button mold or a large button, 
flat side down, on a piece of the cloth. 
Gather the cloth around the mold tightly 
with your fingers and catch together 
with needle and thread. Twist the 
thread tightly around the cloth at the 
top and fasten. 

Then cut off the 
extra cloth as 
(Turn to page 38) 
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‘O H, CHRISTMAS is a happy time,” 
exclaimed Mary Lou, as_ the 
Boosters were all seated around the 
Christmas tree in the ship’s cabin. “I 
wonder if it is because we have so much 
that we are happy. We have friends 
and gifts and shelter and food.” 

“Christmas wouldn’t be Christmas if 
we didn’t have those things,” stated Bob 
firmly. “I guess Christmas wouldn’t 
mean much if we didn’t have every- 
thing we needed.” 

“That reminds me of a story,” Cap- 
tain Speak-no-evil began. The Boosters 
quickly gathered closer, and not a sound 
was heard as the Captain told his story. 

“Once there were two young princes, 
Prince Who-Found-Much-in-Little and 
Prince Who-Found-Little-in-Much. Now, 
Prince Who-Found-Little-in-Much was 
a high-born prince and lived in a royal 
castle. He had everything he needed, 
but he was never satisfied. Nothing 
ever pleased him. He had a large army, 
and each year he sent it away to con- 
quer new countries and to find new 
riches for him. One year his soldiers 
lost their battle, and were scattered far 
and wide. They never returned to the 
prince’s kingdom, and other soldiers 
came and conquered his country. Prince 
Who-Found-Little-in-Much was cast out 
into the world, a beggar. 

“Now, there was another prince 
in that land. No one would ever 
have called him a prince, for he 
was only a simple shepherd lad, 
but we shall call him Prince Who- 
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Found-Much-in-Little. This prince had 
no riches, only the clothing on his back, 
his flock of sheep, and the reed on which 
he played during the long hours that he 
watched them. One day while Prince 
Who-Found-Much-in-Little was playing 
on his reed, a wandering minstrel came 
by and offered to teach the shepherd 
boy some of his songs. The boy gladly 
agreed and in return gave the minstrel 
some wool from one of his sheep. 

“The boy liked one song that the min- 
strel sang better than all the rest. The 
song was about a Savior who was to be 
born in Bethlehem. ‘He will tell us about 
a new God,’ the minstrel said, ‘One who 
is loving and forgiving. And all who see 
the Babe shall bear His mark on their 
faces.’ 

“ ‘What sort of mark will it be?’ asked 
the shepherd prince, for the tale sounded 
real to him. 

“Tt will be a look of peace and hope 
and happiness,’ said the minstrel as he 
prepared to leave. Now the shepherd 
prince had never before heard of the 
Babe in Bethlehem, but he hoped that he 
might see Him some day; so he decided 
to wear the mark on his face—the look 
of peace and hope and happiness. He 
found that he could not have that look 
when he was speaking ugly words or 
thinking unkind thoughts. The quiet lit- 
tle pool in the pasture showed 
him just how his thoughts were 
reflected in his face. So he tried 
to speak only good words and to 
think only kind thoughts. By 
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keeping only good thoughts in his mind 
he had time to think and to reason as he 
sat by his sheep in the daytime or as he 
lay awake under the stars at night. So 
the shepherd prince became very wise. 
As he grew older, people began to real- 
ize how peaceful and wise and hopeful 
he was, and they loved him. Then, one 
day, when they needed a new king, they 
thought about the shepherd boy 
who had found much in little, and they 
asked him to be their king.” 

“And when he was king, did he visit 
the little Babe in Bethlehem?” asked 
Betty as the Captain paused. 

“He did,” answered the Captain, “and 
the people of his country have celebrated 
the Christ Child’s birthday ever since. 
For their king taught them that very 
often a little contains a great deal.” 

If you would like to join the Boosters 
around their Christmas tree, write us 
for an application blank and the rules. 
Address The Secretary, 917 Tracy, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


We are happy to know that the 
prayers of our Boosters helped to re- 
store Marcus to health and wholeness. 
It takes a great deal of faith to trust in 
the Father at such a time, and Marcus’ 
faith will always be greater because of 
his steadfastness. 


Dear Booster Club: 1 am very thankful 
for the prayers you said for me. Your 
prayers helped my operation to be a success. 
The last thing I remembered to say on the 
operating table was The Prayer of Faith. 
I knew the Lord would take care of me. I 
am not a member of the 
club, but my brother is. I 
have kept the rules. Please 
make me a member. I am 
eleven years old. Please 
pray for me, so that I may 
always be a good and 
strong boy.—Marcus F. 
Peters. 


God is everywhere, 
and since He is always 
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at work, we see evidences of Him wher- 
ever our inner eyes, or the eyes of faith, 
are open to behold Him. This happened 
to Georgia and her loved ones. A true 
Christian is always grateful for God’s 
help, no matter in what form it comes. 


Dear Boosters: I should love to join your 
club. I know I should have done it long 
ago, but 1 simply could not find time. Re- 
cently both my father and my brother came 
out of the hospital; my father suffering 
from severe burns on his hands and face, 
and my brother from an appendix opera- 
tion. They both were healed very success- 
fully. The doctors said the miraculous quick- 
ness of the healing of my father’s face was 
due to some new process that they tried 
for the first time on it. My mother, my 
brother, and I know better, though. It 
was because of our faith in God and our 
saying The Prayer of Faith every night and 
day that my father and my brother were 
healed so quickly.—Georgia Liebler. 


We are glad that Delilah is keeping 
up the game. She is on the winning 
side. If other Boosters would like to 
know how keeping the pledge is like 
playing a game of checkers, they should 
ask us to tell them about it. 

Dear Secretary: I am proud to write that 
I have been keeping the pledge much better 
this month than last. I am going to try 
hard to be still better next month. 

I am going to try the game you told me 
about in your last letter, when you said that 
keeping the pledge is much like playing 
a game of checkers. I will let you know 
how I progress. 

Sometimes during the day a bad, ugly 
word springs to my mouth and then I say, 
“God is my help in every need,” and it goes 
away and in its place a kind, happy word 
comes instead. I find The Prayer of Faith 
helps me very much. 

Thank you for publish- 
ing my name on the lis? 
for prayers and corre- 


spondents. — Delilai 
Theede. 
We are proud to hav: 


David for a Booster 
We'll hear from hin 
again with a good re 
port, we know. 
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Good Words Booster Club: I have been a 
3ooster just one month and I have tried 
iard to keep my pledge. I am proud to be 

Booster.—David Milton Landis. 

You will find the rules easier to keep 
“s you continue to try, Billie. We are 
vlad that you are enjoying the serial and 
‘he cooking page. 

Dear Secretary: I am having a hard time 
<eeping the rules of the Good Words Boost- 
cr Club, but I keep trying harder all the 
time. I am going to send for my badge as 
soon as I can. I enjoy the new serial very 
much, and hope it stays as good as it began 
last month. I also hope that the cooking 
page appears every month, for I love to 
cook the recipes that appear in it. I should 
have written a long time ago, but could not 
find time. I am to play my violin in San 
Francisco tomorrow and I say The Prayer 
of Faith every night, so that I may play 
well.—Billie Belle. 

When God is our health, we can’t be 
sick. Nettie Elizabeth is learning how 
true those words are. 

Dear Secretary: I am very glad to be a 
member of your club. I am trying very 
hard to keep the pledge and the rules of 
the club. 

One day when I was helping Mother, my 
head began to ache very badly. I said, “God 
is my health, I can’t be sick,” and soon I 
felt better—Nettie Elizabeth Claughton. 

The things we have proved for our- 
selves are the things that we really know 
and believe. By praying when you need 
help, you can prove to yourself that 
prayer does work. After you have 
prayed, expect an answer. Remember, 
the Father always answers prayer; per- 
haps not in just the way we expect, and 
perhaps not just at the minute we ask; 
but according to His great wisdom, He 
does answer every earnest prayer. 

Dear Boosters: I have found help from 
The Prayer of Faith so many times that I 
am glad I know it. I am glad also that I 
belong to our club. I have proved to my- 


self that praying really helps when I am 
in trouble. Thoughts of want and lack are 
leaving my mind because I realize I am a 
child of God. I have learned to bless what 
I have, and I know my wishes will come 
true.—Jeanne Matthews. 
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Two members are a good start, girls. 
You can find interesting work for your 
new members as you take them in. It is 
a good idea to have every club member 
take an active part in club meetings. 

Dear Secretary: We received our prosper- 
ity bank and we wish to thank you for it. 
We have already saved twenty-five cents. 
Our club is progressing fine, even if we 
have only two members; but perhaps that 
is better, because we can each hold an of- 
fice. I am secretary and Margie is presi- 


dent. Thank you again for the bank.—Edna 
Brock and Margie Meyers. 


May this Christmas find you happy, 
surrounded by every good thing that you 
desire, and with your hearts filled with 
love and good will towards all persons. 

THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Mavis E. Owen: prayers for carefulness 
and for perfect eyesight; Violet Lucinda 
Heywood: prayers to keep the Booster 
pledge; George Rutherford: prayers for 
health for himself and for prosperity 
for his mother and father; Ruth Adele 
McQuaid: prayers to succeed in her school 
work, and to make new friends; Aston 
Zachariah Preston: prayers to overcome 
stammering; Dorothy Zampa: prayers for 
all to be well, and success in school work 
for herself and sister; Della Rauch: prayers 
for prosperity for herself and family, and 
for success in her school work. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Jean Scarborough (13 years), and Bonnie 
May Scarborough (11 years), 901 S. Emer- 
son St., Denver, Colo.; Betty Jean Johnson 
(9 years), 942 S. Emerson St., Denver, 
Colo.; Ruby Beth Myers (12 years), 820 W. 
Hamilton St., Springfield, Mo.; Virginia Lee 
Armitage (11 years), Shelton, Wash.; Alma 
Miller (15 years), 1673 East 81st St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Violet Lucinda Heywood, 45 
Grove Road, Kencot, Halfway Tree, Jamaica, 
B. W. I.; Ruth Adele McQuaid, 17 Zone St., 
Apt. 6, Venice, Calif.; Jeanne Cruickshank 
(13 years), Box 304, Wingham, Ontario, 
Canada; Rebecca Jane Steele (10 years), 
617 Clearfield St., Clearfield, Pa.; Jack 
Hunter, McLeod, Mont. 
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A NEW EDITION OF 
DIVINE REMEDIES 


Just in time for Christmas comes Divine 
Remedies, a favorite Unity book, which has 
been revised and amplified by its compiler, 
Theodosia Schobert. This book now con- 
tains twenty-nine chapters, some dealing 
with healing in general, and some with 
treatments for specific inharmonies. It 
would make an ideal Christmas gift for the 
friend who has a health problem to meet. 
In an attractive stiff cover, measuring 4% 
by 6% inches, Divine Remedies is priced 
at 50 cents. Ready November 15. 


GIFT SUGGESTION 
FROM A READER 


“T feel that The Christ Way of Living, by 
Genevieve Courtney Maurer, is going to 
be a mighty work, and would make a lovely 
present for a Truth student,” a friend in 
Canada writes us. Perhaps her sugges- 
tion may answer your question of what to 
send to some friend. This little book of 
eight chapters gives a practical teaching 
that is of help in making definite demonstra- 
tions. It is attractively bound in stiff 
covers of light-gray mottled paper, stamped 
with a design in blue and black. It meas- 
ures 4144 by 6% inches; price, 50 cents. 


A CHOICE BOOK 


Year after year Lessons in Truth, by H. 
Emilie Cady, blesses new readers and con- 
tinues to inspire those who have read it 
many times; for it is a book that will never 
grow old. Reading it for the first time is 
like seeing the sun break through a bank 
of clouds, and with each new reading it 
gives out more light. It is written in the 
form of lessons with question helps, and the 
simplicity of its language and arrangement 
is of advantage to the beginner in the study 
of Truth. Why not send this book to some 
friend for Christmas? The one for whom 


Christnas Sugyestions for Mother 


you select it will realize that you have given 
him a choice book. In dark-green cloth, 
stamped in gold, it is priced at $1; in 
lovely flexible binding, at $2. 


SPECIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


As a special Christmas offer we are mak- 
ing a price of $5 on four yearly subscrip- 
tions to any of the Unity periodicals, Unity, 
Unity Daily Word, Weekly Unity, Good 
Business, Progress, and Wee Wisdom. Four 
subscriptions would ordinarily cost you $6; 
so this is your opportunity to save $1 on 
gifts for your friends, new magazines or 
renewals for yourself. The price of each 
Unity periodical is $1.50 a year, with the 
exception of Weekly Unity which is $1. 


A NEW WAY TO SAY 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS” 


To send a Christmas booklet is a new 
way of conveying the season’s greetings to 
a friend. The booklets Holy Bread and 
The Song of Life not only will express your 
good wishes, but will carry to your friends 
some wonderful Truth thoughts to bless 
them throughout the year. The booklets cost 
no more than the average Christmas card. 
They have attractive covers, and are in- 
closed in Yuletide envelopes, ready for mail- 
ing. They are priced at 10 cents each for 
single copies; 5 cents each for twenty copies 
or more. 


A GIFT THAT BRINGS 
NEW JOY EACH WEEK 


Material gifts bring temporary pleasure, 
but a subscription to a Truth periodical 
widens the horizon of thought, and brings 
repeated inspiration and spiritual uplift. 
Why not give some of your friends the 
year-long pleasure of a subscription to 
Weekly Unity, our $1 periodical? It will 
mean a new gift and new joy each week. 
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BLANCHE CORNER 


“TSN’T it fun to trim a Christmas 
tree?” Coralee was dangling a tiny 
glistening white house in her hand. 

“Hand me that house now, Coralee,”’ 
said David. “I think right about here 
is a good place to tie it.” 

“Where are you going to put the fat 
Santa Claus?” asked Cousin Bob as he 
took off the tissue-paper wrappings. 

“He ought to go down here some- 
where,” said Chink. ‘“He’s too fat to 
go in those little branches. He’d make 
the tree top-heavy.” 

“Tl hang him right here,” grinned 
Kegs. “See, he doesn’t mind. He’s still 
smiling.” 

The gang laughed gayly. It did not 
take much to make them laugh today. 
It was Christmas day in the morning, 
and the Spartans had gathered in the 
Roost early. The day was cold, and 
deep snow covered the sleeping garden; 
but inside the Roost the fat stove made 
it warm, and the secret the Spartans 
shared made them merry. 

David was the one who had thought 
of the idea more than two weeks before. 
They had been talking about how they 
were going to spend their Christmas 
money. The Spartan Company Ltd. had 
done well with the garden the summer 
before, and the gang had plenty of 
money to spend for gifts. Everything 
had been easy to decide except what to 
do for black Dick. 


The Spartans’ Very Best Christmas 


Each year the Spartans had given 
Dick and his little sister presents for 
Christmas. Usually the gifts had been 
something the children needed, such as 
shoes or clothing. But this year their 
mother had a job, and the church com- 
mittee was giving the family coal. The 
only thing Dick wanted was a pair of 
skates. The gang had just decided to 
make that their gift to him, when Andy 
discovered that Dick’s mother had al- 
ready bought a pair and had them 
tucked away in a safe place up under 
the roof, waiting for Christmas. 

No one had been able to think of a 
thing until David had suddenly had a 
splendid idea. “I know the very thing!” 
he had exclaimed. “Dick told me last 
year that his little sister had cried be- 
cause she hadn’t a Christmas tree of her 
very own. You know, the only trees 
they ever have a share in are the ones 
at Sunday school.” 

“Why haven’t we ever thought of a 
tree before?” Coralee had asked. 

So it had been decided. The next 
thing was how to manage it. If they 
had a big tree sent out, then Dick and 
his sister would see it ahead of time, 
and the Spartans knew that the surprise 
is the best part of a Christmas tree. 

“Why not have a small one?” Andy 
had suggested. 

“Yes,” Kegs had said eagerly, “one 
that we could fix up in the Roost and 
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carry over there on Christmas 
morning.” 

“Tt has been harder to wait 
to give this tree to Dick and his 
sister than it was to wait to see 
my own presents,” Cousin Bob 
had said when they had met 
early Christmas morning and 
built a fire in the round stove. 

David had brought the tree 
from the dark corner behind the 
wood box and set it on the table. 
Ever since, the gang had been 
happily unwrapping bells and 
red and green glass balls. 

“Here’s that little sleigh with 
the reindeer.” Chink soon had 
it swinging in the tree. Andy 
placed a glittering star on the 
very tiptop. 

“Well, we’re all ready for the 
icicles,” said David, as he lifted 
out the long silver strands. 

“We can all help with them,” 
said Coralee. 

“There!” exclaimed David a 
few minutes later. “That’s the 
last icicle!’ The gang stood 
back to admire their work. 

“It looks fine,” said Kegs 
with satisfaction. 

“Dick will love those reindeer,” 
smiled David. 

“And that fat Santa,” added 
Andy. 

“Well, what are we waiting 
for?” asked Red impatiently. 
“Suppose we take it over and let 
Dick and his sister see it.” 

“T guess you’re right,” laughed 
Kegs. “After all, we got it for 
them.” 

“Turn down the damper in 
the stove, somebody,” said 
David. “I’m going to get the 
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sled and bring it around to the door.” 

“We'll put the tree in the box,” called 
Cousin Bob. 

“There’s David with the sled,” said 
Coralee. “You boys take the tree out 
and I’ll lock the door of the Roost.” 

The box was tied securely on the sled, 
and the jolly parade was soon making 
its way down to the little house by the 
railroad tracks. Crossing the big road 
was hard because of the ditch on either 
side, but the gang made it and were soon 
before the door of the small weather- 
beaten house. 

“Even this house looks Christmasy 
with the snow on it,’’ whispered Coralee. 

“Look! Dick’s mother has a red 
wreath in the window,” said David. 
“That helps to make it look bright.” 

“Are we going in?” asked Red impa- 
tiently, “or did we just come over for 
the walk?” 

David knocked on the door. Dick’s 
mother opened it and smiled a welcome. 
As the Spartans carried the box in and 
set it down, Dick and his 
sister crowded close. When 
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(ousin Bob lifted out the tree with its 
red, blue, and green bells and glass orna- 
nents, its stars and icicles, the eyes in 
tiose two dark round faces opened un- 
tii they were almost as big and shining 
as the silver star itself. Neither of the 
tvo children moved or spoke. They 
looked as if they could never drink in 
enough of this glistening beauty. 

“It’s your very own Christmas tree,” 
Coralee told them. Slowly Dick’s little 
sister moved towards it. She almost 
held her breath as she gazed at the 
small snow-covered house and the sleigh 
with its reindeer. Dick was not far 
behind her. Not a sound broke the 
spell until she saw the fat Santa smil- 
ing and bobbing from the lower branch. 
Then she laughed, and her joy pealed 
through the small room like gay Christ- 
mas bells. Dick laughed with her, the 
Spartans joined them, and the mother 
laughed too. 

At last when they were all breathless 
with laughter, Dick’s mother whispered 


“It’s your very own Christmas 
tree,” Coralee told them 


to him and he darted into the 
other room. 

The Spartans had hardly had 
time to wonder, when back he 
came, his arms full of long, 
slender packages. 

“There’s one for each of you 
all,” he said happily as he 
passed them around. 

“Why, they’re candy canes,” 
exclaimed Kegs. 

“Oh, you shouldn’t have——”’ 
began Coralee. 

“Yes, we should,” said Dick’s 
mother. “The committee at the 
church had some extra canes, 
and they let me help to clean up 
after they had fixed their Christ- 
mas tree, to pay for ’em.” 

“The canes are great,” said 
Cousin Bob swinging his jauntily. 

“They taste even better than 
they look,” said Kegs, taking a 
bite that made his cane at least 
two inches shorter. 

“I like peppermint,” 
Andy. 

At every exclamation of de- 
light from the Spartans the 
three dark faces became 
brighter, until between them and 
the gay tree the sun might just 
as well have taken a vacation 
as far as that small house was 
concerned. They all laughed and 
exclaimed, and Dick showed the 
gang his skates and promised to 
meet them later at the pond. 


At last it was time to go, and 
as the Spartans crossed the 
tracks they looked back to wave 
at the three in the doorway. 

“David, that idea of yours was 


a good one,” said Red as they 
went down the lane. 


said 
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“It has made this the very happiest 
Christmas we’ve ever had,” said Cora- 
lee. 

“Let’s sing ‘Little Town,’” said 
Cousin Bob, and, back across the track, 
Dick and his mother and sister heard 
faintly on the frosty air: 

“O little town of Bethlehem! 

How still we see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep, 
The silent stars go by.” 


Nancy Lee Plays the Game 
(Continued from page 20) 


Patricia! Thank you for loving her!’ 

It was a happy little girl who pushed 
through the dingy door and out into the 
street. 

“Keep Smiling,” said the little sign 
in the window. Oh, it was easy to keep 
smiling now, for the game had been 
finished fairly, up to the very end. Even 
Patricia, held tightly to Nancy Lee’s 
heart, was smiling. 

(This ends the story. I’m sure you have 


learned to love Nancy Lee, Mr. Tobey, and 
Patricia.—Editor. ) 


The Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer 

God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 

Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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A Gingham Doz and 
a Calico Cat 


(Continued from page 30) 


shown in the illustration on page 30 

Place the open end of one of the fou» 
legs on a covered button mold, and whi) 
the turned edge to the mold. When al! 
four legs are finished, fasten them tight- 
ly to the dog’s body about % inch from 
the inner seam. 

The eyes are black buttons sewed on 
with white thread, and the mouth is 
made of heavy black thread. A tiny 
scrap of red or rose-colored cloth makes 
the tongue. The ears are the only part 
that should not be stuffed. They are 
fastened to the top of the head as shown 
in the illustration. 

The cat is made in the same way ex- 
cept for the head. It should measure 
3% inches at the widest point and should 
be about 2%4 inches in length. Cut as 
shown in the illustration. Use buttons 
for eyes and make the nose, mouth, and 
whiskers with black thread. The cat’s 
legs should be about 14 inch shorter 
than the dog’s. After stuffing, shape 
them into amusing curves. 

For larger animals, use heavy card- 
board circles for the foundation of the 
feet. A buckle from an old shoe strap 
and a strip of shiny black oilcloth make 
a collar for a larger dog. 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new addre:s. 
If your family is subscribing to any of 
our other magazines, please give us thr 
names, also, and tell whether or 1 >t 
they have a prosperity bank. This w |l 
help us to make sure that you recei e 
your magazines promptly. 
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BY JATTA 


“Remember our cooking lesson last 
December?” panted Daisy Dean, as the 
-irls came sliding up Marjorie’s icy side- 
walk. 

“I should say I do,” said Ann Beth. 
“I sent Grandmother a box of candy I 
made by those recipes.” 

“What are we going to cook today?” 
questioned the girls as they removed 
their wraps. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Miller, “the lesson 
this month is a Christmas present to 
you girls, because you have worked so 
faithfully and learned so much about 
cooking. You know there is almost more 
fun in making goodies than in eating 
them, and today we’re going to learn all 
about pop corn balls and candied orange 
peel.” 

“So, that’s why Mother had us save 
our orange peels all this week,” said 
Daisy Dean. 

“And that’s why we borrowed Edith’s 
corn popper,” added Marjorie. 

Mrs. Miller nodded and smiled. “We'll 
start with the orange peel. Here are 
the directions :” 


CANDIED ORANGE STICKS 


The peel of 5 medium-sized oranges 
1 cup of sugar. 


Take the peel from the oranges in quarter 
sections, in order to get the pieces for the 
orange sticks as long as possible. Cover 
the peel with cold water, bring to boiling 
point, and boil slowly for thirty or forty 
minutes. Let cool in the water in which 
they were cooked, then lift the peel out. 
With a teaspoon, scrape off all 
that you possibly can of the 
pulpy white membrane on the 
inside of the peel. Cut the 
peel into narrow sticks with 
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Swat Convenes FOR Coors 
TAYLOR KEITH 


scissors, making them as long as possible. 

To one cup of sugar add % cup of the 
water that the peel has been cooked in. 
Cook this syrup until it spins a thread. 
Then add the peel and cook until most of 
the syrup has boiled away. Be very careful 
that it does not burn. Put into a sieve and 
drain off the syrup. 

Now pour the orange sticks onto a heavy 
oiled paper and cover them with sugar. 
Stir well so that each stick is well covered 
and separated from the others. 


While the orange peel was cooling, 
Marjorie brought out the corn popper 
and placed a large bowl on the table. 

“Let me make the candy for the pop 
corn balls while Marjorie pops the corn,” 
begged Daisy Dean. 

“Very well,” agreed Mrs. Miller. “For 


two quarts of popped corn measure out 
the following :” 


1 cupful sugar 

1 cupful corn syrup or molasses 
1% cupful boiling water 

1 teaspoonful vinegar 

1 tablespoonful melted butter 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 

pinch of salt 


Then stir the sugar, water, and corn syrup 
together and pour into the sauce pan. Heat 
slowly to the boiling point and cook with- 
out stirring, until a little of the syrup forms 
a ball in cold water. Add the butter and 
vinegar and stir until the mixture is brittle 
when dropped into cold water. Add the 
vanilla and salt and pour over the corn. 
Stir until it covers all the corn. 

“Now, girls,” said Mrs. Miller, “while 
the syrup cools a little, butter your 
hands well, so that the corn won’t stick 
to them. I’ll get the waxed 
paper to put the balls on. 
Then we'll divide them and 
have a feast.” 
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An End Table for Mother 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


AST month we made a Christmas 

gift for one of our little friends. 
Now we have just about time to make a 
present for Mother. 

A saw, a hammer, a plane, and 
sandpaper are all the tools you will 
need to make Mother a_ beauti- 
ful end table. Use five clear pieces of 
smooth lumber, one inch thick and free 
from knots and deep scratches. The 
edges of each board should be carefully 
planed, then dressed with sandpaper, 
before the table is put together. 

For the top of the table you will need 
a board 10 inches wide and 30 inches 
long. The boards for the sides are 12 
inches wide and 21 inches long. As 
shown in figure A, measure the side 
boards 2 inches in at the top, on both 
sides and mark. Draw lines from these 
marks to the lower outside corners of 
both side pieces, then carefully saw 
along the lines. The sides are now 8 
inches wide at the top and 12 inches at 
the bottom. 

Measure halfway up on the side 
pieces, and draw a line across. If you 
have measured and sawed accurately, 
the sides will be 10 inches wide at this 
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point. (See line D, figure B.) If the 
side pieces do not measure exactly 1( 
inches at this line, raise or lower the 
line slightly until you find the poin: 
where it is exactly 10 inches wide. 

For the book trough use two boards 
26 inches long and exactly 7 inches 
wide. Place one end cf a _ trough 
board against the inside of one side 
piece, as shown in figure B, with the 
top of the board on the 10 inch line. 
Nail from the outside in, using 4 six- 
penny finish nails to each board. Nail 
the other trough board to the same side 
piece in the same manner. Now nail 
the trough boards at the other end to the 
other side piece. 

Place the table upright, and put the 
top on, so that it overlaps equally at 
the ends and sides. Fasten each end in 
place with 4 six-penny finish nails. 

Drive all nails very carefully so as 
not to hit the wood. Countersink all 
nails (that is, place another nail against 
the first one and sink the head below 
the surface of the wood) and fill the 
holes left and any cracks with plastic 
wood. Give the table a final rubbing 
with sandpaper, then stain or paint. 
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Santa’s Ride 


By LUCILLE MorRGAN ISON 


Mount the page on stiff paper. Cut out 


oth pieces. With a razor blade cut out the 


‘vindow along the heavy line. 
f you care to, paste a piece of 
cellophane back of the window. 
Vunch holes at A and B. Pin A 
Lack of B with a brass fasten- 
-r. Bend back the flap on the 
wheel. Grasp the flap and turn 
‘he wheel, so that Santa will 
ride by the window. Bend 
back the flap on the square 
piece, and the cut-out will 
stand up. 
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WHAT WEE WISDOM HAS TO 
OFFER THE GRADE TEACHER 


December, of all months, makes 
the most exacting demands on the 
grade teacher. She is expected to 
furnish special Christmas programs, 
arrange extra Christmas projects, 
and supply directions for making 
simple and inexpensive gifts, as well 
as to instill into the activities of 
her classroom the unselfish spirit 
and gladness of the Christmas sea- 
son. The teacher who carries the 
December issue of Wee Wisdom to 
school knows that she can meet the 
demands of the month. December 
Wee Wisdom offers: 


Poems, stories, and a song about 
Christmas. Who could fail to feel 
Christmasy after reading Adele 
Braidwood’s story, “Christmas Is 
Coming”? There are six characters 
in “The Nicest Feeling in the 
World,” and this story lends itself 
nicely to dramatization. If older 
pupils plan a class program, one of 
them can with a little help arrange 
the story in play form. Another 
child can direct the play, and a third 
supervise simple costumes and scen- 
ery. 


Many little readers will sigh when 
they come to the end of the last 
chapter of our serial, “Nancy Lee 
Plays the Game.” They will have 
learned to love Nancy Lee and to 
feel with her the satisfaction and 
joy that come when a thing is fin- 
ished fairly. Next month will begin 
a new serial about a boy’s club. 


The dominant theme of 


Christmas is peace. Wee Wis- Ke: 


dom’s December stamp page pic- 
tures some unusual peace stamps. 


The double-page poem and illus- 
tration on pages 24 and 25 can be 
used for composition work. Little 
folk that have learned to write will 
enjoy making up a story about the 
fat gingerbread man on the Christ- 
mas tree and the little boy that is 
looking at him so longingly. Per- 
haps the poem will give the teacher 
an idea for story hour, too. 


— 


On pages 30 and 40 are a number 
of suggestions for making Christ- 
mas gifts that are both simple and 
inexpensive. Girls’ sewing classes 
will find that the gingham dog and 
calico cat can be made easily and 
quickly. Big Sister would like a 
large one for her room, and Baby 
Brother would like one to play with. 


— 


Who doesn’t like pop corn balls? 
Cooking classes can furnish at small 
cost enough for your grade. Full di- 
rections are given on the cooking 
page, as well as directions for mak- 
ing candied orange peel. 


— 


Only one thing need be added, 
namely, making Christmas gift dec- 
orations at drawing hour. See page 
41. 


— 


With such a full and complete 
program, December is sure to be a 
success; so it is with great expecta- 
tions that Wee Wisdom wishes ev- 

ery teacher the very best and 
merriest of Christmases. 


| 
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PAGE TO COLORV 


Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 
The little Lord Jesus laid down his sweet head. 
The stars in the heaven looked down where he lay— 
The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 

—Martin Luther. 
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Christmas Is Coming 


(Continued from page 10) 


that you’ve been saving for so long?” 

“Yes, I would, too,” Anne retorted. 

She was skipping and jumping from 
one side of the walk to the other. 

“Look out,” Will cautioned. ‘“You’ll 
break these canes if you keep bumping 
me like that. What makes you so happy 
all of a sudden?” 

“Christmas is coming,” she said hap- 
pily, tucking her hand into his. As she 
looked up she saw the sky, like a great 
black ceiling, far above her head. It 
was sprinkled with hundreds of blink- 
ing stars. They twinkled knowingly. 

“Christmas is coming,” they sang 
down to her. 

Anne’s face looked so bright and hap- 
py that Will glanced up, and he too 
heard the stars singing. 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 14) 


stamps, but some collectors like to save 
them. Scott’s Stamp Company has pre- 
pared a very interesting price list of 
these seals. They have been issued 
since 1907, and some of the older ones 
are very valuable. There are two seals 
worth $25 each, and a number worth 
$5 or over. The more recent ones are 
not so valuable, however, usually being 
worth only five or ten cents each. 

To collect these seals might be inter- 
esting to you, and you can start this 
Christmas. 


¥ Table Blessing a 
¥ Bless this food, dear Lord, today. Fi 


‘Books for Gifts 


How Jimmy Came Through 


This is an 18,000-word story 
about Jimmy Hardesty, a boy who 
learned that play is not the most 
important thing in life. How Jimmy 
changed from a selfish idler to a 
generous, helpful lad who made his 
parents happy and proud, is told 
in this book, which both girls and 
boys enjoy. With an attractive 
cover and illustrations in silhouette, 
this book makes a splendid Christ- 
mas gift. It is priced at 50 cents. 


Little Susie Sleep Ears 


On the day of the school picnic 
little Susie made a dreadful mis- 
take, because she did not pay strict 
attention to something Mother said 
to her. After that Susie kept her 
ears wide awake. This delightful 
book comes in bright colors and big 
type. It is priced at 29 cents (for- 
merly 75 cents). 


White Stockings and 
Other Tales 


This book contains three fasci- 
nating stories. The first is a Christ- 
mas story about little Sven and his 
mountain home to which the queen 
came for shelter during a snow- 
storm. Boys and girls like this 
book with its large type and bright- 
colored pictures. The price is 29 
cents (formerly 75 cents). 


Treasure Box 


A strip of sandy beach, with two 
maidens watching for a white ship 
bearing a beautiful princess: this 
is the setting of the story told in 
Treasure Box, an interesting fairy 
tale. Price 29 cents (formerly 50 
cents). 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Wrapping Christmas Gifts 


By LUCILLE MorGAN ISON 


Any gift, no matter how little or in- 
expensive, is made twice as attractive 
if it is properly wrapped. On this page 


are some suggestions for wrapping your 
presents. 

Anything that can be made into a roll 
can be wrapped in white tissue paper, 
with a red ribbon wound around it, so 
that it will look like a stick of pepper- 
mint candy. (See illustration.) 

Wrap a box in tissue paper, leaving 
the paper full at the top. Gather it 
together and tie with a ribbon, leaving 
the paper fluffed out like a pompon. Cut 
reindeer, Santas, carolers, and other 
decorations from old Christmas cards 
and paste them on the packages. 

Trace off the star pattern at the top 
of the page on gold or silver 
paper. Wrap the presents in 
tissue paper, fold over the 
edges carefully, and paste 


tern that is inside the star on green 
paper, and the berry pattern on red. 
Cut out several of each and paste in lit- 
tle sprays. 

If you want to have some fun Christ- 
mas morning, hide a present, then write 
a note, and put it in an English walnut 
shell. Tie the shell with a ribbon and 
hang it on the Christmas tree. Perhaps 
the note will say, “Mary: Look in the 
writing desk.” When Mary looks in the 
writing desk she will find another nut 
shell tied with ribbon. The note in it 
may say, “Look behind the hall door.” 
After opening several nuts, Mary will 
find one that says, “Look under your 
bed,” and there she will find her present. 

With these ideas for a start: you will 
probably think of many 
more ways of dressing up 
your Christmas packages. 


§ 


cown with the stars. On an- 
other present make a large 
bow of narrow ribbon and 
paste it in place with stars. 


Trace the holly-leaf pat- 
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Butterflies and Flowers 


By HELEN S. CARPENTER 


This butterfly contains the names of nine common flowers. Spell out the 
names, checking off each letter that you use. Use each letter only once. When you 
have spelled out the names of the nine flowers, all the letters will have been used. 


Changing Words ~ A New Cross Word Puzzle 


By G. R. SEIKEL By E. MENDES 


Shift the letters about in changing 
from the word given to the words indi- 
cated by the definitions. 

Change MATE to 

---- Reduced from a state of wildness, - RO IN 
subdued. Pe ca 

---- The edible part of a nut. . PA SY 

----A number of persons forming a . MA OR 
side in a game. . BR WN 


Find the missing letters, and tlie 
third row spelled downward will name 
a well-known musical instrument. 
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A Present 
for YOU 


- ACH YEAR Unity School likes to 
3 give its little friends something 
nice at Christmas. This year we 

are printing a book that we know you 
will like. It is a Wee Wisdom story, 
“The Four-Leafed Clover.” 


This story is about Peter, a merry- 
eyed peddler boy, who found a four- 
leafed clover. Nagal, the mischief-maker, 

saw Peter stoop to pick the clover, and made up a tale to his own liking 
which he related to Rufus, the idler. Rufus added a bit more when he 
told the story to Sara, the telltale, and she in turn added still more when 
she told it to the village children. The story soon spread, and poor Peter 
had to leave town, for the village people suddenly turned against him, 
and he could not understand why. 


Before the day was over, Peter’s simple honesty won him a rich re- 
ward—but we must not tell you how the story ends, because you will 
want to read it for yourself. All you need do to get this book is to 
order a year’s subscription to Wee Wisdom. Now that Christmas is here, 
you will want to send this delightful magazine to at least one of your 
friends; so just tell Mother about it when she helps you with your Christ- 
mas list. There is another way for you to get the free book, and that is 
by renewing your own subscription to Wee Wisdom. The blank below 
makes it easy for you to send in your subscription and get The Four- 
Leafed Clover. 


FILL OUT COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TODAY 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
I am inclosing $1.50 for a year’s subscription to Wee Wisdom for 
Name 
Street and number 
City State 
My name 
Street and number 
City State 
I wish The Four-Leafed Clover sent to 
Street and number 
City State 
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MORNING 


Christ love is born 
In me today. 

It shines in all 
I do or say. 


Christ wisdom, 
Acting in my mind, 
Keeps every thought 
Both keen and kind. 


Christ peace is mine, 
So still and deep, 
It heals and strengthens 


As I sleep. 
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